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The Charity Children at St. Paul’s. 
(From the London Choir, May 4.) 


The public feeling in favor of anything which has, 
as b gy le say, become “an institution,” is proverbial, 
and it is a task of no slight difficulty to interfere 
with a society, a charity, or a practice, which has 
tradition and precedent in its favor. This it is, we 
imagine, which lies at the root of the maintenance of 
many of those charities which are obviously useless 
and out of date, while it is also accepted by the 
world as an apology for that most extraordinary of 
all proceedings, the charity dinner, when under the 
decent veil of philanthropy, men of education and 
refinement assist at what is by courtesy called a ban- 

uet, but would in reality be better designated by a 
ar lower term. The same argument underlies a 
large number of our religious and social customs. 
Thus in the charch, services which were never in- 
tended to be tacked on to each other have become so 
tightly joined together that it has been necessary to 
pass an Act of Parliament to enable bishops and 
clergy ro reconcile it with their consciences to sepa- 
rate them. In the world the same rule holds good, 
and men and women still offer themselves up willing- 
ly as sacrifices on the altar of fashion, ruining their 
health, destroying their family comfort and, as a con- 
sequence, their family tempers, because society’s 
laws are deemed inexorable, and rules which are so 
absurd that one wonders they were ever made, are 
held to be obligatory on all who come within the 
magic circle. This being the case, it is always a 
matter for satisfaction when some happy accident 
occurs to interfere with an oo ay which, though 
really undesirable, cannot be roken through because 
it has always been the rule; and it was thus with a 
decided feeling of relief that we recently read an an- 
nouncement that the Annual Meeting of the charity 
children would not be held this year, at St. Paul’s 
ral, in consequence of the recent closing of 
the Charch for the Thanksgiving Service, and the 
alterations and irs now in progress. This we 
hail with satisfaction, not only because it will, for one 
year at least, interfere with what we have always re- 
garded as a very undesirable proceeding, but because 
it must ultimately lead to the entire abolition of the 
service. The meeting has indeed one plea in its 
favor, inasmuch as it assists the cause of charity ; but 
on the other hand, it has always seemed to us to fur- 
nish a singularly effective illustration of that very 
system of doing evil that good may come, which the 
highest authority has condemned. There are those, 
however, who bring forward several other arguments 
in favor of the great gathering, and we have for 
many years been regularly reminded of the touching 
effects produced by the singing of the juvenile choir, 
and the threadbare anecdotes of the remarks made 
by Berlioz, after listening to the unison of the young 
voices, have been repeated until people have at last 
begun to believe that they proved the case. 


We regard the matter from another point of view 
altogether, and as we have sat—for duty has some- 
times compelled us to “assist” in the proceedings— 
and watched the unfortunate children, we have felt 
that it was decidedly a case for the interference of 
one of the Humane Societies. To suppose for a 
moment that the meeting can be regarded by the 
children in the light of a religious service is palpably 
absurd. After having been marched in detachments 
in the early morning from various parts of the me- 
tropolis, the unfortunate scholars in their neat uni- 
forms, which tell with such striking effect when 
massed 1n troops against the dark background of the 
dome, are, by a process easily to be imagined, seated 
on the narrow boards, where they remain in durance 
vile for many hours while the fashionable congrega- 
tion in all the colors of the rainbow assembles. 
Then follows the service, in which the part taken by 
the children is very limited, and during the greater 
part of which ~~ stand without Prayer Books, until 
the Bishop, or other diguitary, ascends the pulpit to 

reach about them to the congregation below. It is, 
in fact, a species of ecclesiastical baby-show, and is, 
as far as we can see, as little capable of defence as 
the exhibitions of this nature which have excited 
such just reprobation, on more than one occasion, 
across the Atlantic. Musically, there is little in the 


in a few easy chants and hymn tunes, proving most 
clearly that they are not as well taught as the young 
folks who assemble on the Handel Festival orchestra 
at the Crystal Palace under far happier auspices 
during the summer ; and notwithstanding the effect 
which must always result from the combined voices 
of a number of young songsters, there is nothing of 
which the conductors have any cause to boast. 
On all grounds, then, religious, musical, and 
social, we rejoice that a breach is at least to be made 
in this “time-honored custom,” and that the “institu- 
tion” is likely to be numbered with the things of the 
ast. If the children are to be brought to church, 
et them, at least, be treated like Christians, and pro- 
vided with books to use, and space to kneel, and 
above all let a sermon be preached to them, and not 
at them. Still more, let us no longer afford a spec- 
tacle which must make thoughtful men blush, by 
keeping up an exhibition which the*public pay to see 
like any other sight and then go away flattering 
themselves that they have performed an act of charity 
by contributing the necessary sum to secure admis- 
sion. Let all who have been in the habit of atrend- 
ing the Festival give their donations as before, and 
then instead of assembling the children at St. Paul’s, 
let them enjoy a holiday at the Crystal Palace, and 
we shall have arrived much nearer to the true idea of 
charity. 





The Opera at Naples. 


(Correspondence of the London Telegraph.) 


You will now guess what the only thing must be 
that can interest every elass in this city of restless 
laziness and indolent activity. Will the opera remain 
open, or will the season be brought to a premature 
close? This isthe burning question of the hour; 
this is the all-engrossing topic which, for the past 
fortnight, has absorbed the attention of savage and 
semi-civilized Naples. For weeks the pit of San 
Carlo has been like a bear garden; a few generous- 
minded individuals have endeavored to support the 
artists, but the great majority have spared none in 
their fierce desire to ruin the poor manager. Poor, 
did Icall him? Why, in London he would be 
thought the luckiest of the lucky. He receives from 
the municipality a subvention of 350,000 france 
(£14,000) for the first year of his contract, 250,000 
francs (£10,000) for the remaining three years, and 
he has the handsomest theatre in the world — the 
largest but one — for nothing. He is compelled by 
his contract, a printed copy of which is now before 
me, to open the house at least eighty nights in the 
year; but he may also give performances every night 
of his life if he is inclined to do so. What would 
London managers, who pay £4,000 a year for the 
rent of a house, which, auditorium and stage, roof 
and cellars, might be put bodily into the pit of San 
Carlo, say to such conditions? But there is a reverse 
to the medal. A London manager may make a 
fortune, or ruin himself, at his own sweet will. The 
Neapolitan impresario is helpless in the hands of two 
governing bodies, who may, if they please, drive him 
to absolute ruin. He is bound in the minutest details 
by a contract, which, consisting of fifty-eight different 
articles, takes up twenty-nine folio pages of printed 
matter, and is actually furnished with an elaborate 
index of conditions and obligations. In this precious 
document every possible contingency is provided for 
as scrupulously as though the management of a 
theatre were the most important business which could 
be undertaken by a State. The exact constitution of 
the troupe is scrupulously laid down, and the artists 
are specified who are to be respectively di primo 
Cartello and di merito distinto. Moreover, the mean- 
ing of these terms is exactly defined. Thus an artist 
di primo Cartello must be in the full possession of 
his means and must not have been depreciated by 
singing or dancing in any second-class theatres; he 
must have sung or danced with complete success and 
with the rank conveyed by the epithet primo assoluto, 
in three theatres of the first rank. Similarly an 
artist di merito distinto must have fulfilled the same 
conditions which are here elaborately repeated, ex- 
cept that he need only have sung or danced with suc- 
cess in at least one first-class theatre in Italy or 
abroad. The impresario is also generously permitted 


the two specified companies, hut only after the com- 
mission has verified the need of any such accession. 
The prospectus must be published a month and a 
half before the opening of the season, and if the im- 
presario fails in this condition, he forfeits ipso facto 
the caution-money he has deposited. Methinks this 
clause would ill suit some London managers of whom 
Ihave heard. At every representation an entire 
opera and an entire ballet must be given, or a single 
apera ballo, provided this latter last not less than five 
hours! Of a truth, the Neapolitans are a thrifty 
race, aud they insist on having their money’s worth, 
The impresario is bound to give in each principal 
season two new operas; one must be new for Naples, 
but must have been performed elsewhere with success 
—the other must be a work written expressly by one 
of the three most famous living composers. Two 
new ballets must also be brought out, each consisting 
of not less than five acts. All novelties must have 
been produced at least twenty days before the close 
of the season. No comic nor serio-comic operas can 
be performed, unless they are by celebrated com- 
posers, and adapted to San Carlo: even if they fulfil 
these conditions, only two can be given in each 
season. Sundays, Thursdays, and high feast days 
must always be subscription nights. There must be 
in each season at least two “great illuminations” of 
the theatre — that is to say, the candles must be 
lighted in addition to the gas lamps. The “diapason 
normal” must be used “as in Paris and Zondon and 
Milan”—a condition from which you will see, astute 
readers, that we English obtain credit for a virtue we 
do not possess. But surely the officials who drew up 
this po document should have known that the 
English pitch is half a tone higher than the diapason 
normal. The firemen are to attend at the cost of the 
municipality, bat any extra men employed by the 
manager must be paid by him at the exorbitant rate 
of twenty centimes an evening. He is, moreover, 
not to recejve his subvention intact ; there have to be 
deducted from it, according to the terms of this pre- 
cious document, “sundry pensions to persons em- 
ployed by the municipality, maintenance of ma- 
chinery, and food for the cats.” These expenses, in- 
cluding “food for the cats,” are to be rated at rather 
more than seven thousand francs a month. Cats’ 
meat must be an expensive article in Naples! It is 
not this, however, that is likely to ruin a manager, 
but the double government, for he cannot move & 
step without the consent of the manicipal authorities 
and of the theatrical commission. Flagrant instances 
of the effect of this system we shall see anon. ’ 
The Neapolitan public has lately taken it into its 
multitudinous head that it does not get its fall amount 
of justifiable enjoyment out of its great theatre. It 
has, therefore, hooted down every performance. I 
went one night to hear Anna Bolena. The first act 
was performed in silence. No sooner, however, had 
one unfortunate basso sung a false note, than the 
keenly appreciative and merciless public screamed 
with rage. This was the signal for the onslaught ; 
and there arose such an uproar as in a tolerably long 
experience I have never heard within the walls of a 
theatre. All the evil bloed of the people betrayed 
itself in an instant, and they hooted, and yelled, and 
gesticulated as though they had been of 
devils; the place was like Pandemonium broken 
loose. Not a note could be heard, and at length the 
obnoxious basso walked off the stage. The concerted 
piece could not proceed without him ; the other sing- 
ers then wandered off, the prima donna, Mlle. Krause, 
being shrewd enough to make a low bow to the audi- 
ence, for which she received a round of applause, and 
the curtain slowly fell. After a long delay, a paper 
was brought round to the boxes, statin that those 
who pleased might claim the return of their money, 
and chat the evening would not count in the abonne- 
ment. Straightway there was a rush to the ticket- 
office ; the ‘‘mean cusses” had heard half an opera 
for nothing ; but the abonnés remained to enjoy the 
ballet on the same terms—the evening’s amusement 
not being reckoned against them. “But why did the 
manager return the money ?” you will ask. Simply 
because he was compelled by the authorities, some of 
whom are always present, to do so. The same thing 
happened with Beatrice di Tenda, and again with 
Lucrezia Borgia. The abonnés were tired of the 
operas they had heard all through the season, and 
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until the promised new work had been brought out. 

There was a truce in the hostilities for one night, 
when—it being the King’s birthday, and not in the 
subscription—the theatre was lighted a giorno. The 
coup d’eil was superb, the two hundted private boxes 
all a glow with the brilliant colors in which Italian 
dames luxuriate, the six hundred additional lights 
bringing out into strong relief all the admirably de- 
signed ornaments of this “golden house” of music, 
and the soft sheen of the tapers enhanciog by contrast 
the fuller radiance of the sunlike globes round which 
they were clustered. Then the theatre was closed for 
many days after this event, and nothing was talked of 
but the forthcoming new opera. At last it was whis- 
pered about that the general rehearsal was fixed for 
Thursday. On such occasions the Municipality de- 
cides if the new work shall be given or no, and that 
august body alone has the privilege of inviting visi- 
tors. This time the authorities used their rights with 
a vengeance. When I looked down from a box on 
to the dimly-lighted house I could see hundreds of 
pale faces glimmering out of the gloom, like the 
ghostly spirits that look out of Gustave Doré’s Dante 
designs. At least two thousand people must have 
been present. At first they were very quiet, but, as 
time wore on, from eight to nine, from nine to half 
past, and there were still no signs of beginning, the 
guests began to get impatient, and from the vast abysa 
of darkness which justified the name of pit, came up 
inarticulate yells. The musicians were all at their 

aces, but lo! their desks were void of music. At 

ast a gentleman stepped forward on the stage and 
explained that unforseen circumstances would prevent 
the rehearsal from taking place that evening. The 
fact was that the publisher ot the music would not 
Activer the orchestral parts until the price agreed 
upon had been paid. This was done the following 
morning, and the rehearsal announced for night ; 
bat when evening came the costumier was unpaid, 
and the trial had to be again postponed. Then the 
basso became importunate for money, bat at last all 
financial diffieulties were te’ rarily settled, the re- 
hearsal took place, and was followed the next eve- 
ning by the first performance. Much had been ex- 
— ; for Petrella, although unknown in England, 

as for ¥ sen been one of the most popular composers 
in the Peninsula. His best known work, fone, found- 
ed on The Last Days of Pompeii, contains much at- 
tractive music, among which may be reckoned a spir- 
ited brindisi, for the tenor, a characteristic funeral 
march, and a love-duet, which, for delicacy and depth 
of feeling, may compare favorably with anything in 
modern opers. Petrella’s Contessa d’Amalfi, based 
on the story of Octave Feuillet’s Daulilah, is a still 
more successful work, and his Pvomessi Sposi, amid 
much that is rude and vulgar, contains one duet which 
is atrue gem, His num@ous productions can never 
satisfy the exacting musical connoisseur, for he has 
no power of development, bat his well marked melo- 
dies, his keen feeling for dramatic effect, and his ad 
eaptandum contrast of forte and piano are certain to 
strike a mausicelly illiterate audience. In Manfredo, 
his new work, he has flown at higher game, and has 
altogether missed his mark. The Italians blame 
him for imitating Wagner and the German school, 
but his new manner of writing js no more German 
than it is Chinese. His accompaniments are simply 
fidgety, incoherent, and unmeaning, while his themes 
are at least as trite as ever. He is too old, I imagine, 
to be able to modify his style to advantage, and I 
vastly prefer his early, wnpretending productions to 
his Inst attempt at a higher school. He is also very 
unfortunate in his librette. Manfredo has nothing to 
do with the Byronic tragedy, though it is quite as 
gloomy. 

The prologue opens effectively; the curtain rises 
on the results of an orgie; groaps of dranken cava- 
liers have fallen across the tables, which still groan 
under the weight of cups and flagons, and women, 
overcome with wine, are scattered about the floor of 
the new hall in all sorts of pictaresque positions. 
Manfredo alone is awake; and, taking up one after 
another the senseless hand of some fair courtezan, he 
soliloquizes on the vanity of all earthly joys. His 
es as the Germans would call it, is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a pilgrim from the Holy 
Land, who informs Manfredo that his mother was 
innogent—we had not heard that she was guilty— 
and that she was falsely denounced by the penitent. 
Manfredo naturally kills on the spot the self-accusing 
pilgrim, and is incontinently repudiated by his asso- 
ciates for breaking the laws of hospitality. Thus 
ends the prologue, which consists of a long recitative, 
unrelieved by a melodious phrase. The three acts of 
the play are taken up by the loves of Linaand Ran- 
nuccio, who, to be married, need the permission of 
their feadal Lord, the Duke of Scilla. Manfredo has 
a liaison with the Duchess, and a meeting is in dan- 
ger of being discovered by the Duke, when, Lina sac- 
rifices her own good fame in order to avoid the shed- 








ding of blood. On this ground the Duke refuses his 
permission to her marriage, whereupon Manfredo de- 
clares that he will marry her himself. Hence general 
tribulation, which is increased by an old innkeeper’s 
declaration that Lina, his supposed daughter, is no 
other than Manfredo’s sister. It generally happens, 
by-the-bye, in Italian librettos,everybody knows every- 
body else’s relationship much better than his own. 
However, all the characters at this point are at as de- 
cided a standstill as in 7’he Critic. Manfredo, to save 
trouble, kills himself; and, thank heaven! the eur- 
tain falls—of course to the accompaniment of a can- 
tabile phrase for the violoncello and a tremolando fig- 
ure on the high notes of the violins. What creatures 
of conventionality are these composers! Why must 
they make everybody die to the same tune? You 
may easily imagine that there is no interest in the 
story, nor is there much in the music. A duet for 
soprano and tenor, “Dal core trabocca,” as original 
in melody as in idea, and a clever phrase expressive 
of the cavaliers’ mockery of Manfredo, which, al- 
though repeated in perpetual unison, is nevertheless 
always effective, are the only bright spots in the dull 
level of four acts, nor did a second hearing reveal to 
me any new beauties. The performance was not 
above mediocrity ; Mdlle. Kraus, the prima donna, is 
a true artist, but neither in voice, face, nor figure is 
she suited to the character of a young and tender 
bride. Signor Aldighieri, the Manfredo, has a pow- 
erful bass voice, but the rest is, or ought to have been, 
silence. Luckily for the compeser, the andience were 
not of my opinion, for they recalled him some three- 
and-twenty times. On the second night he was calle? 
out only twenty two times, and this diminuendo move- 
ment will probably go accelerando to a full close. The 
“poet” was also demanded, and a stout gentleman, 
Signor Cimino, who, I am assured, repeatedly wept 
sweet tears of gratitude, came on several times hand- 
in-hand with the composer. I myself observed him 
standing at the wing, and blowing appreciative kisses 
to a bald basso who had roared out ‘“‘Figliuola mia’”’ 
as softly as a sucking bull. Several other incidents 
of the evening were highly diverting to a stranger. 
The audience, glad to hear anything new, were as 
kind as they had been cruel same nights previous ; 
every well-rendered phrase instantly evoked from 
these singularly-gifted people a murmur of sympa- 
thetic admiration, and even the execution of short 
solo passages in the orchestra, beyond comparison 
the best disciplined I have ever heard in any theatre, 
found immediate and never-failing appreciation. The 
opera has not been given since, owing to the illness 
of the proma donna, whose indisposition, I am told, 
may be traced to financial causes. 





J.8. Bach’s Music of the Passion according 
to the Gospel of St. John. 


BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


The interest of late excited by Bach’s music of the 
Passion according to St. Matthew, promises for that 
great work an English acceptance, if not as general 
as it has in Germany, where all its Choral tunes, 
with their poems, are familiar to everybody, that is 
still commensurate with the importance of the sub- 
ject and the subtimity of its treatment. The Mat- 
thew having established a hold on public esteem, at- 
tention naturally turns to another work of the same 
class by the same artigs. Comparative criticism is a 
fallacions term of judgment, since no work is better 
or worse because of the less or greater merit of an- 
other ; but, an examination of the as yet less known 
John Passion will be facilitated by reference to the 
other, not as a standard of excellence, but as a type 
of form. Such reference will then be made in the 
present remarks, and, in the absence of other data, 
the internal evidence of the two will be taken as an 
authority for guessing as to which may have been the 
earliest production. 

No record has been brought forward of when the 
John Passion was composed, or when publicty pro- 
duced ; Herr W. Rust, the editor of the work as 
issued by the Bach Society, states indeed that four 
tee ene of the Oratorio are known to have 

n given daring the life of the author, but he 
makes no mention of their time or place. Further, 
he asserts that there are three versions of the com- 
position, the second differing from the first in the 
substitution of five pieces for as many others that are 
quite distinct from them in the original, and the 
third differing from the second in the refinement and 
elaboration of the details of the same matter. One 
of the substitutions of the second version is the 
opening Chorus, “Lord, our Redeemer,” which dis- 
places the contrapuntal treatment of the Choral, “O 
Man, thy heavy sin,” that now stands at the end of 
the first part of the "Matthew Passion. Here is a 
seeming evidence of the earlier composition of the 
work upon St. John’s text ; and the change is other- 





wise remarkable, as the substituted piece, with all its 
merits, is less attractive than that which was rejected. 
Surmising from this, and from other indications to be 
adduced by and by, that the John Passion was writ- 
ten before the Matthew, one may date it prior to 
1729, when the latter was performed ; and one may 
suppose it to be subsequent to Bach’s settlement in 
Leipzig in 1723, for it was there that he first had op- 
portunity to write extensively for the Church. 

The design of the present work is the same as of 
the other, and in this respect the Oratorio resembles 
also several preceding settings of the Passion for the 
Latheran celebration of the event. The Gospel text 
is set as recitative, the words of the narration being 
reserved for a tenor voice, his part being named 
Evangelist, and the words of Jesus and the other 
persons who speak in the course of the story being 
assigned toa different singer for each character. 
The words spoken by the disciples, the Jewish peo- 
ple, the Roman soldiers, and even the High Priest, 
are given to the chorus. This ftext consists of the 
18th and 19th chapters of St. John’s Gospel, the 
first part containing the 18th chapter to the end of 
the 27th verse, and the second part proceeding from 
hence to the end of the 19th chapter; but, curiously, 
there are some insertions in this from St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, which show that the composer’s object was 
rather to make an impressive recital of the story, 
than to give a faithful rendering of either historian. 
The text is interpolated with Chorals, the words and 
inseperable scenes of which illustrate the points 
where they are introduced. It is farther interpolated 
with Choruses and Airs, described by German 
writers as “reflective pieces,” which form a commen- 
tary on the Biblical narrative. 

The poetry, so to speak, of the “reflective pieces,” 
is based on that of the John Passion of Handel, with 
which Bach must have been familiar, for a copy in 
his writing is extant of the entire work of Handel. 
This is the production of one Brockes, a member of 
the Town Council of Hamburgh, and it abounds in 
coarseness of expression, such as at the time was 
not uncommon in the treatmant of the sacred story, 
in which it was usual to exaggerate in some degree 
the personal, at the expense of the doctrinal aspect 
of the subject. These turns of phrase are materially 
modified in Bach’s version, always to their literary 
improvement, and to the idealization of the theme ; 
and internal evidence suggests that the alterations 
may be due to Bach himself, as there can be little 
doubt is the arrangement of the entire book, as to 
where the Gospel text should be broken by the inser- 
tion of Chorals and lengthened compositions, where 
by the insertion of scriptural passages from another 
source, and as to the choice of the Chorals. 

The following speculations are offered as to the 
possible evidence within the two Oratorios of the 
later composition of that to St Matthew’s text. In 
the work under notice, the words of Jesus are not 
individualized from the rest of the recitative by the 
accompaniment of string instruments, 4 beautiful de- 
vice by which, in the Matthew Passion, the sacred 
person is surrounded, as it were, by a glory that dis- 
tinguishes his figure from every other in the story. 
This conception is too poetical, and its good effect is 
too apparent for it to have been discarded by the 
same composer in a subsequent work of the same 
class ; but it may naturally have occurred to him 
when pondering a completed composition, and con- 
sidering how further he might idealize the subject in 
an after setting of analogous text. Again: those 
passages in the Gospel which are assigned to the 
chorus are here so amplified by repetition as to form, 
in some cases, the groundwork of extensive composi- 
tions—for instance, those beginning “If this man 
were not an evil-doer,” “It is not lawful,” and “Let 
us not divide,” in the second part; whereas, in the 
other work, if such passages are not set totally with- 
out repetition, as is the case with those for single 
speakers, they are repeated to such extent only as to 
give an idea of multitude, and so to increase, not to 
annul, the dramatic force of their setting. It would 
be matter indeed for regret, were any one of these 
noble pieces any shorter than itis ; but the more one 
admires their musical beauty, the more one must feel 
their dramatic unfitness, and hence arises the surmise 
that he who had written the concise, terse, living 
ejaculations that animate the action of the Matthew 
Passion, could not afterwards set like passages in 
the comparatively cold, because diffuse and quite 
didactic, manner of those before us. And yet again: 
in the John Passion, after what would else be the 
final Chorus, «Rest here in peace,” is a Choral, 
“Lord Jesus ;” ba in that according to St. Matthew, 
the Chorus “In tears of grief” concludes the work. 
Now, the purpose may have been good of assigning 
to the people, whose part throughout the Cen? 
eminently conspicuous, the task of closing it wit 
one of the Hymns that served to enchain their atten- 
tion to the performance, as much as to enlist their 
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services therein ; but it is not unlikely that, in Bach’s 
own time, the people’s hymn-singing may have been 
perhaps unsteady, and that such a termination to a 
work may pag ong | have been somewhat vague 
and undecided ; if so, his experience of this would 
prompt him to finish a later work with a piece for his 
trained and controllable executants only, which 
would be more impressive, because more definite than 
the other. 

From these indications, if they may be regarded as 
such, and from others that it would be tedious to par- 
ticularize, it may be assumed that the John Passion 
was a kind of sketch or study for the other, having 
tested his powers upon which, and strengthened them 
by exercise, Bach devoted himself to the grander 
work, which was fitted by the more dramatic form 
of the Apostle’s relation, and by its superior sugges- 
tiveness, to become so mach greater as it is than its 
N Praceoemnor. 

In a composition of this structure, the narrative 
recitative is the portion of primary importance ; for, 
though the rhythmical portions be more musically at- 
tractive, they are designed to illustrate and to relieve 
this, and must therefote be esteemed as subsidiary to 
it. In speaking of the recitative in the present work, 
one technical speciality must not be unnoticed, but it 
may be briefly mentioned and dismissed. Nearly al- 
ways, the vocal closes are followed by a second in- 
version of the tonic harmony preceding the penulti- 
mate dominant chord. This is so unlike the general 
use of composers, including Bach himself, as to be 
remarkable on that account; its effect is to prolong 
the vocal cadence in the accompanimert, and to con- 
nect it with the sequel, whether this be the continua- 
tion of the narrative or one of the reflective pieces. 
The course of the action and the reflections upon it 
seem thus to be linked in unbroken sequence, and 
the hearer’s mind passes from event to commentary, 
as if the one sprang irresistibly from the other. It 
may appear superfluous to describe the ordinary and 
all-familiar practice of confirming or completing the 
vocal closes in recitative with two chords only, those 
of the dominant and tonic ; the more definitely ter- 
minal character of this form of cadence will be ac- 
knowledged 7 every reader, and the distinction from 
it of the form here employed warrants the space spent 
on this remark. 

It is impossible to extol too highly this portion of 
the Oratorio. The words are declaimed in the man- 
ner of the loftiest oratory, and in some places with 
pathos that seems to be in unison with the fervent 
feeling of the Evangelist in relating the scenes he 
witnessed, and the doctrines on which the faith and 
the teaching of his life were founded. The two pas- 
sages interpolated from St. Matthew, to which refer- 
ence has been made, are notable; first, because the 
same points are distinguished in the other Oratorio, 
and second, because of their very high but yet infe- 
rior beauty in the present setting; these are, when 
Peter, hearing the cock crow, is reminded of his 
Lord's words, and “went forth and wept bitterly,” 
and the plaintive melody to these words is strength- 
ened by a progression of harmony as fully beautiful 
as it is unprecedented, and as yet unimitated; and 
when the final agony is passed, and nature is con- 
valsed as if in horror at human iniquity, the terrible 
disturbance of her laws is described. In both of these 
passages, as in their setting in the other Oratorio, the 
orchestral instruments are unemployed, and the ac- 
companiment is restricted to the organ or the harpsi- 
chord—it is hard to determine which—preserving to 
the recitative throughout the work its marked separa- 
tion in every respect from the rhythmical portions. 
One might wish that the extreme high notes of the 
tenor voice had been less freely used than they are 
in phrases where the declamation of a word seems 
not to demand such a strain as they must cause the 
singer; One-must more regret that their difficulty of 
performance compels sometimes the substitution of 
others, which are practically better, but which must 
distort the climax of the passages wherein they oc- 
cur, and so weaken the effect. The sentences belong- 
ing to Jesus are set with a tenderness that is quite 
holy, and with such an obvious sense of reverence, as 
makes one revere the great master to whom we owe 
this interpretation of the divine character. The 
greatest qualities are needful in the singers who will 
undertake the parts of the Evangelist and of Jesus, the 
latter more particularly, because it is but by the man- 
ner of the executant that the composer’s conception 
can be embodied, and that an audience can be made 
to feel the presence of the superior Being whose _per- 
sonality Is represented in his words; the distinctive 
accompaniment of the other Oratorio materially aids 
the vocalist, nay, in itself separates this character 
from all the others ; but here the grave responsibility 
rests with the performer alone to fulfil the sublime 
ideal of the composer. 

The portion of next importance in the Oratorio is 
the treatment of the Chorals. This is to be esteemed 








with reference particularly to the situations of their 
occurrence, and to the unmistakable purpose of throw- 
ing light on those situations by the choice of appro- 
priate verses from the hymns with the tunes that are 
dissociable from them, and by the expressive harmony 
wherewith the tunes are sustained. There can be no 
question that the master has here harmonized the 
tunes very differently from what he would have done, 
from what he did, in fitting them for ordinary con- 
gregational use—his purpose there was to give broad 
expression to the general purport of the poem, while 
here it was to strengthen the sentiment of certain 
words, so as to make it strengthen the impression of 
the incidents to which the selected verses apply. The 
harmonization of the Chorals is always remarkable 
from a merely technical point of view, and in many 
places it is particularly so on account of the extremely 
chromatic nature of the harmony ; the comment that 
every piece seems to call forth would be unintelligible 
if not read side by side with the music ; but one in- 
stance is so unlike any thing elsewhere to be met 
with, is so strikingly beautiful, and is so truthfully 

ertinent to the words, that it may be cited in the 

ope to induce the student to examine it separately, 
and to regard it as a valuable addition to his store of 
knowledge ; it is in the Choral, “Thy bonds, O Son 
of God most High,”’ the setting of the last line, “We 
had been bound forevermore,” where, the piece being 
in the key of E, the bass ascends semi-tonically from 
B to E, and the progression from an inverted chord 
of A minor to the dominant seventh in the key of F 
sharp minor is as beautiful as startling. The effect 
must have been very deep, and all but supernatural, 
upon singers accustomed from infancy to troll forth 
certain tunes which were familiar to them as is the 
Lord’s Prayer to our grown up school children, of 
unwanted harmonies that give particular meaning to 
every word, changing almost the sound and certainly 
the character of the very notes they sang, as if men 
standing on the ground were unexpectedly lifted into 
ararer atmosphere, and consequently breathed and 
felt, and even thought, otherwise than they used to 
do. In two respects, this portion of the Oratorio suf- 
fers from its transplantation into another people than 
that for whom it was written; the English people 
know not the tunes which are a part of the very being 
of the North Germans, or if they know accidentally 
some one or other of them, know it as being in 
“Common Metre” or “Peculiar Metre,” and by the 
unsignifying name of some German city or province ; 
and the English version, admirably as it fits the ac- 
cents of the tunes, and as it accommodates itself to 
the mechanism of vocalization, fails, and could uot 
but fail, to represent word by word the sense of the 
original, and thus hides the purpose of expressing 
with the harmony the sense of each. This is said in 
no disparagement of the translation of the entire 
work, which commands, on the contrary, high praise 
for its fulfilment of the severe exactions of the most 
arduous of all literary labors, the adaptation of syl- 
lables to music of which not a note is withont its 
characteristic purport ; the metrical hymns differ in 
structure from the other portions of the work, and in 
rendering them there are difficulties almost insupera- 
ble. Nothing can better show the illustrative design 
in the various treatment of these tunes, than a com- 
parison of different arrangements of the same tune 
when it occurs in several situations of the present 
work, and occurs also perhaps more than once in the 
Matthew Passion ; for example, “Oh wondrous love” 
—which is introduced where Jesus, yielding himself 
to the officers of the High Priest, craves leave for his 
disciples to depart—is the same tune as, “Oh mighty 
King,” another verse seemingly of the same poem, 
which follows the Saviour’s allusion to his heavenly 
renunciation of his earthly kingdom ; and this is the 
same tune as, “Oh blessed Jesus,” and also, “Myste- 
rious act,” both in the Matthew Passion, and having 
reference there respectively to Jesus’s prescience of his 
betrayal, and the Jews’ demand for his crucifixion. 
It would amply repay the student of harmony and of 
musical expression to compare these pieces, and the 
several others that are in like manner framed on one 
tune in the same and in the two works; he will learn 
from such a comparison how apparently boundless 
are the resources of harmony, and how far more 
strongly does their just application prove the inspira- 
tion of a poet than the mere skill of ascholar. This 
simple reference should be sufficient to instigate the 
search of those who are interested ; to enumerate all 
the instances would here be futile as tedious. 

The reflective pieces—namely, the Choruses and 
Airs—call lastly for consideration ; lastly, because 
they are subordinate, in some sort, in the plan of the 
work ; lastly, because they are each complete in itself, 
comprehend each a complete design, are each extract- 
able, and have all interest ot a kind that belongs not 
to the other portions of the work. These are, for the 
most part, of extreme difficulty; difficulty more of 
insight and comprehension than of a mere note sing- 





ing, though in this respect some are by no means to 
be slighted. Of the songs, two are perhaps more at- 
tractive—it would be as false as daring to say more 
beautiful—than the others. 

Firstly, the soprano Air, “I follow Thee,” which 
directly succeeds the statement that Peter and John 
followed the captive Jesus to the house of Caiaphas, 
has a melody of the tenderest sweetness and of charm- 
ing contiuity, one that will please all hearers, and re- 
pay whatever pains a singer may spend upon it; 
specially notable in it is the ascending phrase to the 
words “encompassed with sadness,” where the chro- 
matic passing note is a most rare exception from the 
practice, of the age and of the author, to employ dia- 
tonic passing notes only; and the accompaniment of 
this song, for organ with two fiutes only, helps essen- 
tially to characterize it. Secondly, the contralto Air, 
“Tt is finished,” which follows the last words of the 
Saviour, is such a piece of pathos as has rarely been 

ualled ; in more than one respect this may be liken- 

to Elijah’s song, “It is enough,” as in the similar- 
ity of its opening words, in its form of an Adagio, 
interrupted by an Allegro, and afterwards resumed, 
and its accompaniment for the viol da gamba, which 
is analogous in tone to the violoncello employed by 
Mendelssohn ; the likeness goes net so far as the 
a in which the two pieces are totally distinct, 
ut it is too obvious to pass unnoticed. The exhor- 
tation to follow our Lord to Golgotha, ‘Haste, ye 
deeply wounded spirits,” an Air for bass, is remarka- 
ble for the choral questions, ‘Come where?” “Fly 
where ?” that intersperse it, and is on the pattern of 
several pieces in the other Oratorio. ‘Beloved Sa- 
viour” is another Air for the same voice which forms 
both the counterpoint and the interludes to the Cho- 
ral, “Jesus, Thou who knowest death,” and is an 
admirable specimen of a musical form that Bach of- 
ten employed, and in which he was always successful. 
The Chorus, “Rest here in peace,” that precedes the 
concluding Choral, refers to the entombment ; it bears 
a strong resemblance to the final Chorus in the Mat- 
thew Passion, in having the same key of C minor, 
the same 3 4 measure, and even in its phraseology, 
one passage in the second part, indeed, where the 
bass descends in arpeggio, being almost identical with 
one in the other Chorus; its expression, too, is the 
same as that in the piece here cited; but admirable 
as is this Chorus, it certainly suffers from comparison 
with the other. Eek: 

At the present day, and in this country, it is im- 
possible to reproduce the John Passion with precisely 
the effect that it had in Bach’s time. The subject is 
now differently regarded from what it was a century 
and a half.ago, and the hearers are therefore other- 
wise impressible, and this must be taken into grave 
consideration in estimating the work. Several of the 
instruments are obsolete for which the parts are writ- 
ten; the substitutions, however, that are now imper- 
ative, are not more greatly at variance with tho seve- 
ral versions of the Oratorio than are these from each 
other, for itseems that one inducement for recasting 
the work again and again, as has already been shown 
that the author did, must have been to adapt it to 
the means at command on the different occasions of 
its performance. ‘To assign now a part for the viol 
da gamba to the violoncello, one for the lute to the 
harp, and to make some other similar adaptations is 
but to meet necessities in the manner that Bach 
would have done; and though he appears to have 
set great value on the delicate distinctions of different 
kinds of hautboys that are now extinct, and of instru- 
ments of the viol class that are now no longer in use, 
he bowed to compulsion when the one of his _predi- 
lection was not at hand, and we do but as he did in 
chvosing its nearest representative under the same 
circumstances. In our performance of the Chorals, 
a still more important deviation from the method of 
Bach’s time is inevitable. The people here have not 
so generally the habit of hymn singing as is common 
in the Lutheran Church, even of the tunes they know, 
and the Choral tunes introduced in this Oratorio they, 
with few exceptions, know not; hence their taking 
part in the performance is here impracticable, and 
even in Germany it is at the present day unpractised. 
When all the congregation sang the tune, it was need- 
ful to enforce the harmony of the comparatively small 
choir with the accompaniment of organ or orchestra. 
The somewhat coarseness of tone of all these voices 
and instruments probably at their loudest, was great- 
ly counterbalanced by the fact that everybody con- 
tributed to it, and no one stood apart to listen; gen- 
eral experience will attest to vastly different effect « f 
music upon him who sings and him who hears, «nd 
some other means are requiste to excite] us to the 
same extent when we are witnesses, than those by 
which we should be moved were we participants in 
the performance. It is, then, a most happy expedi- 
ent to have the Chorals, sung by the unaccompanied 
chorus, and to give them the beautiful relief of light 
and shade expressed in music by the gradations of 
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tone from piano to forte. There is no effect so uni- 
versally and so irresistibly pleasing as that of unac- 
companied voices ; to offer this at its best before an 
audience, it is necessary to vary it by different de- 
grees of loudness and softness; and to compensate 
for the people’s inability to sing their part and to be 
thus moved from within by the words and the music, 
the most powerful external aid must be made to their 
feelings, and the means employed in London perform- 
ances are to be commended as being the most power- 
fal and as producing the desirable result. The Cho- 
rals were originally the most impressive portion of 
the Oratorio; so they are now; the end is analogous 
if not identical, and we must applaud the very dif- 
ferent machinery whereby this end is e . 

This necessarily brief notice of a great work would 
be more than necessarily incomplete without an ac- 
knowledgment of how far its acceptance in England 
will be due to the Rev. J. Troutbeck, whose render- 
ing of the text shows his comprehension and appreci- 
ation of the music as mach as his knowledge of the 
German, and command of the English language. He 
has been singularly fortunate in the preservation of 
nearly all the words of the accepted Scripture text, 
for this would lose much of its hold on our interest 
—_ it represented in other than the familiar sylla- 

es. 

The John Passion has here been spoken of as a 
stndy for the supposed latter work of the master, the 
Matthew Passion. Many a painter’s study is treas- 
ured as highly as his nn th po and so indeed, 
if regarded in such a light, must this be. If we pos- 
sessed not the latter Oratorio, this would be esteemed 
above all price a masterpiece ; the only thing that 
can out-price it is the other Oratorio, and that can be 
only fully valued by those who have a thorough 
knowledge and a due appreciation of the great work 
we have now been considering.—Lond. Mus. Times. 





Improvementin Popular Song Writing. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1872.) 


In considering the almost innumerable songs and 
bellads that are continually appearing in sheet form, 
we find that in one respect, at leost, there is a marked 
improvement upon similar publications that were pop- 
ular some fifteen or twenty years ugo, namely, in the 
great attention that composers of this class of music 
now pay to the instrumental accompaniment. Pass- 
ing over, as not worthy of note, the vast amount of 
music of the sentimental negro minstrel stamp, music 
which is about as faithfal an exponent of the true ne- 
. 4 musical spirit as our sensation dramas, like “Un- 

er the Gaslight” and “Across the Continent” are of 
the manners and customs of socalled fashionable 
American society, this feature in the vocal sheet mu- 
sic of to-day seems worthy of notice as indicative of 
an advance in musical taste and appreciation in our 
as yet not highly cultivated musical community. Be- 
fore the songs of Franz Schubert, Robert Schumann, 
and Robert Franz, and the operas of Meyerbeer and 
Gounod, had become as generally known as they are 
now, the popular songs and ballads both of English 
and American composers were generally modelled 
upon the Dempster ballads,—songs which, if not of 
any great masical significance, were, at least, thor- 
oughly respectable compositions,—or upon the Ital- 
ian operatic music of Bellini and Donizetti. Old 
Scotch ballads like “Auld Robin Gray” were not 
without their imitators ; and reflections of the national 
Scotch and Irish spirit might be found in many songs 
written both here and in England some years ago. As 
the star of Dempster's popularity began to wane, the 
songs of Franz Abt, a composer who has caught 
much of the Suabian and Tyrolese spirit, came into 
vogue, and at one time “When the Swallows home- 
ward fly,” and a few others of the same stamp, bade 
fair to banish even such standard favorites as “Auld 
Robin Gray’’ and “Comin’ thro’ the Rye” from the 
music-racks of our singing amateurs. Although the 
modeis after which these various songs were fashion- 
ed were naturally widely different in character, they 
had one great family resemblance. They were all 
more or less perfect representatives of the national 
folk-song of their respective countries, and their most 
s.riking feature was their purely melodic character. 
They were as simply woth ese f as possible, and the 
accompaniment acted as little more than the barest 
support to the voice. The same three or four simple 
modulations from tonic to dominant or subdominant, 
with some few minor chords, were to be found in 
them all; and anything like an accompaniment in 
itself musically interesting, much less an instrumen- 
tal obligato. standing in contrapuntal relations to the 
principal theme, was not to be thought of. This 
simplicity of harmony was not in itself any thing de- 
rogatory to the musical spirit of the time. Neither 
the Scotch,* Irish, or German folk-song demanded 
anything more than the simplest harmonic progres- 
sions, and the brilliant and finished vocal writing of 





the Italian operatic school would have been rather 
embarrassed than helped by any so-called /earned har- 
monizing, or contrapuntal elaboration in the instru- 
mental part. But as the old saw has it, “Quod licet 
Jovi non licet bovi.” The many imitations of natu- 
ral folk-songs and Italian opera came in time to be so 
much alike that at last their similarity amounted to 
the dreariest sameness. Sometimes a song-writer 
would imitate all the different schools at once, and 
not unfrequently Scotch, Irish, German, English and 
Italian characteristics would be huddled together in 
the same song in most artless confusion, and always 
with the same old tonic, dominant, subdominant,— 
subdominant, dominant, tonit, in the accompani- 
ment. It soon became difficult to tell one song from 
another. One would begin Scotch, then pass through 
a phase of Suabian or Tyrolese lightheartedness, and 
off with a burst of Italian fire ; while another, begin- 
ning in the depths of Italian sentimentality, would, 
by a consoling transition through Scotch or Trish 
quaintness, come to a happy ending with a reminis- 
cence of the Tyrolese Jodel. The result of this curi- 
ous mixing of styles was that, from being a conglom- 
eration of the melodic characteristics of many coun- 
tries, the popular ballad came to be a thoroughly char- 
acterless form of art which embodied the musical 
spirit of no country. The vigorons people’s-song and 
the artistically finished Italian opera melody, which 
were the prime sources of the ballad of to-day, be- 
came s0 diluted and vulgarized that all artistic merit 
vanished with their distinctive national characteris- 
tics, and instead of having a genuine hold upon the 
popular taste, these feeble imitations of an imitation 
were forced to content themselves with a mere fash- 
ionable notoriety. Real popularity must have some 
firm foundation in the sincere sympathy and applause 
of the people, but anything may become fashionable if 
it only have the suffrage, either real or apparent, of 
some popular favorite. A practice that has always 
existed to a greater or less degree became unpleas- 
antly prevalent some years ago, namely, the custom 
for composers and publishers to pay prominent sing- 
ers to bring certain songs before the public. The 
élat which a brilliant performer can give even to the 
flattest piece of music rarely fails to result in the hap- 
py publisher’s pecuniary benefit; and people are 
never wanting who are incapable of distinguishing 
between a good composition and an effective perform- 
ance, and when they have heard anything at a con- 
cert that particularly pleases them, forthwith rush to 
the nearest music-seller to buy a copy. Thus hosts 
of songs have successively become fashionable from 
no merit of their own, bat because some popniar 
singer has chanced to make a Art with them. Sucha 
system cannot but have the worst effects upon gene- 
ral musical education, and we are daily feeling its 
evils to a most lamentable extent in the performan- 
ces of the various miscellaneous concert-troops that 
wander about our country. 

We have tried to show how the popular ballad of 
the day is the degenerate, mongrel offspring of the 
old Scotch and Irish ballad, the English ballad 
through the Iempster songs, the German Volkslied 
through Franz Abt and others, aud finally, of the 
Italian opera melody. But even before Franz Abt’s 
star appeared above our horizon, another influence 
was at work which was destined sooner or later to 
have its effect upon popular vocal music in this coun- 
try. Two or three songs by Franz Schubert became 
not only widely known, but almost universally popu 
lar. The few Schubert songs that were first heard 
here were, as far as form is concerned, hardly differ- 
ent from the Abt songs that soon followed them; in 
fact, Abt may be said to have founded his style upon 
Schubert. But the older composer handled his mu- 
sical materials with a firm, masterly grasp that was 
not 80 easy to imitate as the sentimental mannerisms 
of his weaker follower. Where Abt daintily appro- 
priated certain naive turns and peculiarities caught 
from the national Volkslied, and arranged them, not 
unskillfally, we must admit, to suit the public taste, 
much as a Parisian milliner copies forms from peas- 
ant costumes and catches hints among the mountains 
for those triumphs of her skill that show themselves 
on the boulevard, Schubert reproduced with all the 
added brilliancy with which his fertile genius could 
surround it the very people’s song itself. To the 
vigorous, sincere melody, drawn from that purest 
spring of musical inspiration, the heart of the people, 
he added a richness of harmony and a variety in mod- 
ulation that plaees many of his songs in the very first 
rank among compositions in that form. After we 
had become acquainted with a few, and by no means 
the greatest of Schubert’s songs, it was some time be- 
fore the public taste in vocal music made any further 
advance, and the popular ballad ran its gradual 
down-hill course unimpeded. But in a few years a new 
light began to dawn upon us; Robert Schaumann, 
more introspective and moody than Schubert and at 
times more obscure, in a certain sense more romantic, 





full of the divine fire, and with such an unconquera- 
ble determination to give form to the musico-peetical 
idea that was strong with him that he was of necessity 
great, if only from the very violence of his victorious 
struggle after expression. Next came to us the Rob- 
ert Franz eongs, in which the artistic form of the 
German Lied has attained its highest perfection. 
These influences, all of them good, worked quietly, 
and if slowly all the more surely upon the popular 
taste. Another influence which we will only hint at 
in passing has been the — performance of the 
best orchestral works of the great masters, as well as 
of the oratorios of Handel, Mendelssohn, and others. 
But great and good as this influence has been upon 
the popular taste, it has only indirectly affected our 
song composers. The am | seed sown by the Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Franz songs is already begin- 
ning to bear fruit ; fruit of rather questionable qual- 
ity sometimes, for the soil has often been none too 
congenial, but fruit that shows that efforts are mak- 
ing in the right direction, however faulty they may 
as yet be. Instead of tbe old rum-ti-tum guitar chords, 
we now find songs written with something that de- 
serves the name of an accompaniment. No doubt 
the passion for abstruse and unexpected modulation 
will have to run a little wild here as elsewhere, and 
all manner of violence will be done to musical gram- 
mar and form before a reaction sets in which shall 
bring matters into the proper channels. The great 
popularity of Gounod’s Faust has probably given an 
additional impulse in the direction of a reckless mod- 
ulation, and we doubt whether its influence has been 
entirely good in this respect. Young composers 
sometimes seem to think that keys were made to be 
modulated into, much as the school boy thought that 
door knobs were made to be wrenched off, and in the 
shortest song they will slip from C Major to Mi- 
nor with an easy nonchalance quite wonderful to be- 
hold. But even this very extravagance has had one 
good effect. Fifteen or twenty years ago, it was next 
to impossible to go to a musical party without having 
one’s ears scorched by hearing some sweet-voiced 
amateur, generally, we regret to say, of the female 
sex, sing a popular ditty while her fair fingers went 
through some mysterious evolutions upon the key- 
board, producing a series of distressing sounds which 
she fondly imagined were the accompaniment to her 
song. Almost all singers have found out a certain 
simple series of chords in several keys, and in accom- 
panying themselves are too prone to forget that the 
proper efficacy of a chord, like that of the decimal 
point, depends in a great measure upon its coming in 
the right place. But we doubt whether any singer 
would be adventurous enough to attempt to accom- 
pany ‘“‘by ear” many of the songs that are written 
nowadays. Thank heaven, singers have at last be- 
gun to /earn their accompaniments, or, still better, to 
let some competent pianist play for them. 1n_ spite 
of all the unnatural harmony, forced modulation, 
and bad counterpoint with which many of the mod- 
ern attempts at song-writing abound, we hail these 
very blunders as indications of improvement, inas- 
much as they prove that composers at least take 
pains. Musically considered, one of Bishop’s old bal- 
lads with its beautifully finished simple harmony is 
worth scores of these modern vagaries, and can, as 
far as form is concerned, be placed beside many 
Schnbert, Schumann, or Franz songs without suf- 
fering by the comparison. But we nevertheless hold 
that the German and even the modern French song- 
composers, such as Gounod aud J. Massenet, unfold 
to us a wealth of harmony which will in the end bet- 
ter repay study and imitation than Bishop’s simple 
perfection of style. 


Musical Correspondence. 
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Cuicaco, May 18.—Ex nihilo nihil jit. So, I 
am told, remarked the ancient Romans. But in Chi- 
cago it has ceased to be true. During the winter 
building operations have gone on with remarkable 
vigor, so that one who now traverses the burnt district, 
especially on the south side, will find it hard to be- 
lieve that the large number of buildings now occupy- 
ing the ground were mere heaps of debris so recently 
as the 10th of October last. 

Musically the city has been in the most quiet con- 
dition possible during the entire season, We did have 
Wachtel and a picked up troupe for German opera ; 
but our Lake Michigan east winds proved too much 
for him, and the enterprise fell through after two 
nights. 

The Oratorio Society had last year a chorus of 
nearly three hundred. The library included the 
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“Messiah,” “Creation,” “Hymn of Praise,” “Elijah,” 
“Judas Maccabeus,” “Eli,” and I think one or two 
other works. These and the records were burned in 
Farwell Hall. Since the opening of Bryan Hall here 
twelve years ago, all symphony and chorus opera- 
tions have been under the direction of Mr. Balatka. 
This gentleman is an admirable musician, a man of 
wide general cultivation, and a good conductor, open 
only to the charge of having always to bring out 
works with poor players in the orchestra and too few 
rehearsals. If he had a fault it was too much good 
nature. For ten long years the papers have criticized 
his performances in the carping spirit of writers en- 
tirely unable to judge of the real difficulties in the 
way of his doing anything, and utterly wanting in a 
sense of their duty in the matter of giving a right di- 
rection to the public taste. The fire burned Mr. Bal- 
atka’s home aud library, and he removed his family 
to Milwaukee, where there is a fine German musical 
society in a flourishing condition. In my opinion this 
honest and hard-working conductor has done more 
for musical taste in Chicago within ten years than all 
the newspapers together. From the members of the 
musical profession here I imagine Mr. Balatka expe 
rienced little sympathy or aid. It is here “every one 
for himself.” The theory is that the supply of im- 
mortality and glory is a fixed quantity averaging one 
quart to each man, and if one man gets a bushel, 
somebody else gets a gill. This theory, however, is 
not well founded. The intention was for every man 
to become immortal and glorious, and if he fails to 
be so it is because he neglected the proper means. 

The Oratorio Society, as I have said, were left 
orphans by Mr. Balatka’s removal to Milwaukee, 
and penniless by the loss of their household gods. 
But after waiting a few weeks we found there were 
still some three hundred thousand people here, and 
the managers, Messrs. O. Blackman and A. R. Sa- 
bin, began to look around for some practical way of 
recommencing operatio ns. Your glorious old Handel 
and Haydn Society came nobly to our aid with a do- 
nation of sets of “Israel in Egypt,” “The Messiah,” 
“David,” and some miscellaneous selections. Mr. 
J. A. Butterfield was chosen conductor, and W. S. 
B. Mathews organist, and work began on the “Mes- 
siah.” I do not remember whether I have before in- 
troduced Mr. Butterfield to your readers. He is a 
young gentleman, something under forty years of age, 
an Englishman by birth, and of a musical stock. At 
an early age-he sang the alto solos in the “Messiah” 
for the Philharmonic society in his native town. 
When under twelve he played first violin in the or- 
chestra. With such a beginning he has, of course, a 
great comfort in Handel’s music and a correct idea 
of its proper execution. He came to this country 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, and to Chicago 
about five years since, where he has been occupied in 
teaching singing and conducting musical societies, 
and the choir of the Centenary M. E. church. This 
choir nnmbers about fifty voices and does the best 
things in Buck’s two books of Motets very nicely 
indeed. I believe it generally has the credit of giv- 
ing the most finished performances of any choir in 
the city. Indeed I know of no other that attempts 
work of this class. Asa composer Mr. Butterfield 
deserves to be well spoken of. His song ‘“‘When you 
and I were young, Maggie,”’ has reached a sale of 
about a hundred and fifty thousand copies. He has 
lately written a dramatic cantata, “Belshazzar,” which 
is scored for small orchestra, and is, I am told, an 
exceedingly pleasing work. 


Having a room to meet in, and a Conductor, one 
would think the society had plain sailing before them. 
Such, however, was not the case. The fire left us in 
a shape something like this: Suppose all the central 
part of Boston burned off, out as far as the Worces- 
ter R. R. track, and all of East Cambridge and Cam- 
bridgeport. The singers live many of them in 
Charlestown and many of them in Roxbury. The 





meetings are held in Roxbury, say about half a mile 
further out than Hook’s organ factory. The Charles- 
town singers take cars to the place where Scollay’s 
building was and change off to Roxbury cars. In 
our case the distance some of our singers come is 
over six miles. Notwithstanding this disadvantage 
the “Messiah” waa carefully prepared and given 
Thursday evening, May 16, in the Union Park Con- 
gregationalist church. 

This church is a new one, built very much in the 
form of an amphitheatre, containing seats fer about 
a thousand on the first floor, and over eight hundred 
in the gallery. The room is a very pleasant, bright 
looking one, and is, I judge, a good one for sound. 
The organ, standing behind the pulpit, in ths gallery, 
is a noble instrument built by Messrs. Hook & Hast- 
ings. It has three manuals and about fifty stops, and 
adds another to their brilliant list of first-class organs 
erected in this city. I would suggest, however, that 
a mezzoforte pedal for the great organ would be a 
valuable addition to the piano and forte pedals al- 
ready present. The pedal organ is very satisfactory, 
as it contains three 16 ft. flues, two 8 ft. flues, one of 
4 ft. a mixture of five ranks, two reeds (I6 ft. and 
8 ft.) and a 32 ft. bourdon. Of the performance the 
Times remarks : 


It is with the most sincere pleasure that we con- 
gratulate the Oratorio society on the superb effort of 
last evening, an effort which redounds most brilliantl 
to their credit, in view of the great difficulties which 
their energy has so ably overcome. Chicago in her 
palmiest days never heard a chorus so admirably 
trained, and evenly balanced in its parts. The so- 
lees and tenors were all young, fresh voices, and the 

rilliant, resonant, unworn tones of these leading ele- 
ments gave a character to the choral numbers, which 
has rarely been heard before in similar attempts in 
our city. It is to the oratorio chorus that we must 
look for those solid, massive effects which contribute 
to the dignified, solemn spirit of oratorio music, and 
furnish the sublime frame-work for the individual tone 
pictures, in which the enthusiasm of the composer 
finds its most rapturous and inspired flights. Perfec- 
tion in choral ensemble wanting, the whole force of 
the oratorio is emasculated. The admirable perform- 
ance of the society in rendering the choral numbers 
is deserving of the most unqualified and ardent praise, 
and Mr. Butterfield, the skillful and sympathetic con- 
ductor, has indeed reason to be proud of the masterly 
style in which his chorus singers have responded to 
his careful and judicious training. The chorus con- 
sisted of 150 voices, gathered from the best musical 
material in Chicago ; and the long and severe train- 
ing to which they have submitted themselves bears 
its legitimate fruit in perhaps the finest choral efforts 
that have ever been given in our midst. The orches- 
tra was no less good, and its only fault perhaps was 
that it was not quite large enough, as there were not 
more than 40 pieces. The grand mass of vocal har- 
mony might, perhaps, have been more fittingly sus- 
tained by a heavier orchestral accompaniment, yet 
none but the most carping critic would be disposed to 
find fault, particularly as the organ under the master- 
ly manipulation of Mr. W. S. B. Matthews lent its 
swelling notes to augment the force of instrumental 
sound. 

The fine performance of the delicious Pastoral sym- 
hony was one of the notable facts of the evening. 
he orchestra in some of the choral numbers showed 

itself not fully balanced through its lack of brass, 
but in the symphony, this want was not felt. The 
exquisite prelude reminding the hearer of cloudless 
oriental nights, balmy winds, and the Arcadian joys 
of happy shepherds leading their flocks beside green 
pastures and still waters, was given by the strings 
and reeds with a soothing, dreamy sweetness, whose 
sympathetic mastery over the feelings could not have 
been more effectively rendered by Thomas’ orchestra, 
which, for Americans, stands as the highest type of 
inst:umental perfection. The close of the symphony, 
where the reeds cease their cheerful human sounds, 
and the strings faint away in the softest pianissimo, 
was rendered in the most delicious manner under the 
accomplished baton of Mr. Butterfield, and had the 
occasion permitted there would have been an impera- 
tive demand for a repetition of the whole symphony. 
The perfect unison of chorus, orchestra, and organ 
was a notable feature of the oratorio, which it has not 
always been the privilege of critics to remark favora- 
bly of on similar occasions. 


The solo parts were taken by Mr. S. C. Campbell 
and Mr. Jas. Gill, bassos, Mr. Alex. Bischoff tenor, 


Mrs. Clara Huck and Mrs. Carpenter, soprani, and 

Mrs. J. M. Davidson, contralto. Mr. Campbell 

showed himself wanting in experience in oratorio 

singing, but the air “Who may abide” was very well 

done indeed. The bass songs in the latter part wer® 

given by Mr. James Gill, a new comer here. Mr. 

Gill is a teacher of singing, brought here last year 

from Leipzig, with a great flourish of trumpets, car- 

ried, I think, to such an injudicious extent as to dam- 

age his ready acceptance by the general public. He 

is a Scotch gentleman, with a good but not heavy 

baritone voicé, and an admirable method of singing. 

He certainly did the trumpet song and “Why do the 

nations” very excellently. Mrs. Davidson has a 
strong contralto voice, but not the artistic culture for 
such a part as fell to her the other evening. Her be- 
setting sin is the tempo rubato, which, of course, plays 
“hob” with the figuration going on in the orchestra. 
To such an one Balatka used to say; “Why, mad- 
ame, you might as well put a stovepipe hat on Julius 
Cesar.” Mrs. Carpenter did not prove equal to the 
occasion. Mrs. Huck is the wife of a wealthy citi= 
zen. She studied for the opera in Berlin. Lovely 
in person, attractive in deportment, and the possessor 
of a delicate yet powerful and exquisitely pure so- 
prano Voice, she isa prima donna of whom any city. 
might be proud. She is new to oratorio, but I hope 
the warmth of her reception the other night will ena- 
ble us to hear more from her. 

All the papers agree that in point of precision in 
attack, steadiness of performance, and balance of en- 
semble the choruses were never done so well here be- 
fore. One paper, indeed, advised the sclectiou of a 
more brilliant organist. The solo stops were not 
shown enough forhim! The truth is, you know, the 
organ part of the “Messiah” is really difficult, and 
that it was done with smoothness and steadiness and 
sufficient power, ought to satisfy the sapient critic. 
The Tribune says: ‘The success was chiefly due to 


the superior excellence of the chorus, which was, per- 
haps, the best in balance and training we have ever 
heard in oratorio. Each of the concerted numbers 
was given with superb precision and effect.” 

I greatly fear, Mr. Editor, I —y your patience, 
yet I cannot forbear to refer to the beauties of criti- 
cism as manifested by one paper which began its 
critique with the statement that the west side had en- 
joyed three important musical privileges this week : 
“The Jubilee Singers, The Oratorio of the Messiah, 
and Blind Tom” (!) . 

Der FRreYscuuetz. 

New York, May 25.—An excellent concert was 
given at Steinway Hall, May 13, by Sefior SdRasate 


with the following programme : 


Duo for Piano and Violin. 
On themes from “Don Giovanni.” 
Vieuxtemps and Wollf. 
Miss Marie Krebs and Senor Sarasate. 





Song. ‘‘If thou could’st know.” .........ceeeeeee Balfe. 
Miss Gomien. 
Fantasie for Violin. ..........scccccscevsccsovcvce Alard. 
Senor Sarasate. 
Grand Aria. “Faust,)’. ...........cccccceccee Duchauer. 
Mile Corradi. 
Polonaise for Piano. .........scscccscccccccccces Chopin 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Dee. Wesen “MM. oo cos cs ccccccccccccccves Flotow. 
Mile. Corradi and Miss Gomien. 
Violin Solo, ‘“‘Melancholie,”. ......6...seeseeeees Prume. 
Senor Sarasate. 
WN iid ois cer ceie cen cdces udesceh csivinsacdd 
Miss Gomien. 
Faust Waltz. From Gounod’s Opera........++...+ Liszt. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Polonaise. ‘“Mignon,”............eeeeeeeeeeees Thomas. 
Mille. Corradi. 


Bele, cc cciceccccerensscccteesecvercecetsees Mendelssohn. 
Miss Marie Krebs, Senor Sarasate, Mr. L. Duchauer. 


With the exception of Vieuxtemps, I have heard 
no violinist in America whose playing equals that of 
Sarasate. His execution is perfect, and he draws 
from his instrument a tone which, for purity, leaves 
nothing to be desired, although not as broad and well 
sustained as that of Joachim. He is young and has 
undoubtedly a brilliant artistic career beforehim. It 
is, however, to be regretted that his selection of pieces 
is so seldom worthy of his splendid playing.—A fan- 
tasia on Der Freyschitz was substituted for that of 
Alard on Auber’s La Muette. In the Mendelssohn Trio 
(D minor), which was not given entire, the harmoni- 





um made a poor substitute for a violoncello. Miss 
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Krebs gave a brilliant and effective rendering of the 
Chopin Polonaise, but, as it seemed to me, did not 
play with quite her usual delicacy of touch. The pi- 
ano on which she played the Faust waltz is the fa- 
mous Twenty five Thousandth Grand, recently made 
by the Steinways. It contains a new improvement 
in the treble scale, which gives a peculiar singing 
quality to the high notes. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Chickering and Steinway now lead, not only 
America, but the world in the manufacture of piano- 


fortes. 

The Steinways, in honor of the completion of the 
fine instrument above mentioned, gave a reception 
and collation to the artists and journalists of the city. 
New York is indebted to this house for one of the 
most elegant concert-halls in the world ; and their 
experienced manager, Mr. Petri, who is himself a 
thorough musician and an excellent composer, has 
always a kind welcome and a timely word for every 
artist or friend ot art. 

The delightful ‘‘Summer-Nicats’ Concerts” at 
Central-Park Garden, re-opened on Monday evening 
May 13, and will be continued every night until au- 
tumn. Mr Koch, the proprietor, has refitted the 
handsome sa//e with fall-length mirrors and other 
decorations which add to its attractiveness ; and here 
those of us who are denied the blessing of a sammer 
in the country, can nightly listen to excellent music, 
by the best orchestra in America, under the direction 
of Takopore Tromas. This orchestra now num- 
bers some fifty performers, whose playing, owing to 
skillfal direction and constant practice, has reached a 
perfection which must be heard to be realized. The 
garden and hall were almost overcrowded on the 
opening night, and the attendance continues undi- 
minished, although the warm season has not fairly 
begun. Most of the music is of a high order, 
and even that which is lightest has something to _re- 
commend it. Every Thursday evening the second 

art of the programme is devoted exclusively to class- 
ical music. The selections for the opening night in- 
cluded the ever popular overture to “Wm. Tell;” 
the Bridal chorus and march from Lohengrin ; Liszt’s 
arrangement of the Beethoven Trio, op. 97;  sclec- 
tions from Preciosa, full of wonderful beauty—the 
Magic Flute overture ; Gounod’s Saltarello ; Over- 
ture to “The Desert Flower” by Wallace ; two 
Strauss Waltzes, and a quaint air attributed to Louis 
XIII, which brings to mind at once the Gavotte in 
the second act of Mignon. 

Where else can one listen to such mnsic and at the 
same time enjoy tle charming social freedom of a 
German beer garden ? 

On Saturday evening, May 18, the Liederkranz 
gave a concert at Steinway Hall in honor of Franz 
Ant, who officiated as leader in two of the selections. 
Meyerbeer’s Ninety-firet Psalm was the chief feature of 
the entertainment. The Murper-Fasrri Opera 
Troupe undaunted by repeated failures, have begun 
a short season of German Opera at the Academy of 
Masic. Last night they gave Meyerbeer’s “Proph- 
et,” and for next week they announce Zunnhduser, 
with Franz Abt as conductor. 

Mr. Wm Seguin announces a summer season of 
English Opera at Bryant’s Opera House, beginning 
June 3, and consisting of twelve nights and two mat- 
inées. A. A.C. 

( Too late for last number.) 

NEW YORK, Mayll. Mr. F. Berawer's Annual Concert, 
on the 25th of April, afforded the many friends of that excel- 
lent artist an opportunity of testifving their regard for him, 
which they did by coming out in force and filling Steinway’s 
smaller hall to its fullest capacity. The programme was at- 
tractive, and Mr. Bergver was assisted by the following 
artists: — Miss Anna Simon, soprano; Mr. S. B. Mills, Piano; 
Dr. L. Damrosch, Violin; Mr. Schueseel, Violin; Mr. Matzka, 
Viola; and Master F. Kammerer, (pupil of Mr. Bergner). I 
give programme : 


I OM sins 05s wnt Ones in cwrdese Haydn. 

Recitative and aria, ‘‘Dove sono,”’................ Mozart. 
Mise Anna Simon. . 

Fantaisie Rusre, Solo Violoncello... ........... Kammer. 

Piano Solos. a. Impromptu, Op. 66............. Chopin. 

Etude Caprice.............. +...» Mills, 

Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Solo Violin. a. Nocturne, B minor, Op. 9 


b. Valse, D fint, Chopin. 
Transcription for Violin, with Accompaniment. 
Dr. Damrosch. 


Song: ‘‘Froehlingslied,” ... .............. Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne Elegiaque, for two violoncellos and Piano, 
Charles Schuberth, 
Master F. Kammerer and Fr. Bergner. 





T need not say how well the difficult “Fantaise Russe” was 
played by Mr. Berguer, whose broad, noble phrasing and fine 
intonation were never more manifest. The Quartet was 
played with excellent effect, and Dr. Damrosch gave a skilfal 
rendering of Chopin’s Nocturne and Valse, tranecribed for the 
violin, but he would do well to remember that Chopin is par 
excellence the poet of the piano, and that any attempt to im- 
prove upon his compositions by transcribing them for another 
jostrument is not likely to be crowned with success. 

Mr. Mills gave us a really fine rendering of Chopin’s Im- 
promptu; but, if he must place hss own Etude in such juxta- 
position, why not play that first and the Chopin Impromptu 
afterwards. 

Mr. Lewis Engel has given three Matinées at the Union 
League Club Theatre, for the purpose of exhibiting the ‘Engel 
Organ,” made by Naeham. This is distinguished by an ‘ex- 
pression” stop operated by the foot, a patent percussion stop 
for pizzicato effects, and various other improvements on the 
ordinary reed organ. The programmes were somewhat 
classical, including the Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym~ 
phony; Agnus Dei from Mozart’s First Mass; Menuet from 
Mozart’s Symphony in E fiat; Nocturne by Chopin; Gavotte 
by Sebastian Bach; Song Without Words by Mendelssohn, 
&c., &e. 

Mr. Engel also exhibited the ‘‘Piano-Organ,’’ — an ingeni- 
ous combination of the Engel-Organ with an ordinary piano— 
on which he skilfully played the Serenade from Don Giovanni 
with accompaniment snd pizzicato. Connected with the 
organ is a knee-pedal by which any note can be held down at 
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the will of the player, thus producing effects i on 
the ordinary organ. But I imagine one would require a 
liberal education to ipulate the hi A. A.C. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25. Franz Abt is among us; at 
last he has fulfilled the oft-repeated promises of visiting us. 
He arrived in Philadelphia, on Wednesday, May 15, and was 
enthusiastically received by the German Singing Societies. 
He was the guest of Martin Landenberger, Erq., and at this 
gentleman’s house on Wednesday evening he was tendered a 
serenade by the German Societies. Musically it was not a 
success; the ‘‘ruination’’ of everything was the decided and 
emphatic singing out of tune of almost every Society. 

On Thursday evening Herr Abt attended a rehearsal of the 
programme for the concert to be given in his honor the next 
evening. 

On Friday evening the Academy of Music was well 
filled with an enthusiastic audience. The Concert was 
given by the Maennerchor, Saengerbund, Junger-Maenner- 
chor, Harmonie, and the Vocal Union, this last being com- 
posed of American singers. Messrs. Gastel, Himmelsbach, 
Kopta and Hennig, and Miss Bertha Krause, also took part. 
I enclose the programme : — 

Jubel Overture. ............... coce.. 0. M. V. Weber. 

Chorus—“Morgenlied” (‘‘Morning Song”). ..... F. Rietz. 

By the Combined Societies. 


Chorus—‘‘Wasserrose” (‘‘Water Lily’) ..... Franz Abt, 
Vocal Union. 


Trio D-moll.........+++++++....Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Messrs. Himmelsbach, Kopta, and Henniz. 
COTS PRIN, 5000 te cose veseovetye ste Franz Abt. 
Saengerbund. 

Soprano Solo—‘‘Verlegenheit,”’. ...........56+ Franz Abt. 
Miss Bertha Krause. 

Chorus—‘‘Tch muss nun einmal singen”’..... Franz Abt. 
Male and Female voices of Harmonie 
Overture—‘Ruy Blas’’.......... Msndelssohn-Bartholdy. 
I oo 505 00:006 Sv cnnncececcesioe Schubert. 

Junger Maennerchor. 

Violin Solo—‘Ballade and Polonaise”...... Vieuxtemps. 
Mr, Wenzel Kopta. 
Chorus—'-Pfingsten”’..........ccccceeececees Franz Abt. 
Harmonie. 

Baritone Solo—‘:Am Neckar, am Rhein,’’....Franz Abt. 

Mr. Emil Gastel. 
Chorus—‘‘Vineta,”. .............000 00 sece ces Franz Abt. 

Maennerchor. 
Chorus—“‘Siegesgesang der Deutschen,”....... Franz Abt. 


Mr. Carl Sentz led the orchestra. the “Jubel Overture” 
was clearly, though not strikingly, given. 

The pieces rendered by the Combined Societies were con- 
ducted by Abt himself. When he appeared to conduct 
the ‘‘Morgenlied” he was royally received. He is a modest 
looking gentleman of medium height, rather stout, but 
of dignified carriege. His hair is sprinkled with gray, and 
he looks to be quite his alleged age. Heis a capital leader. 
He seems to hold his chorus in perfect control, so that he 
can infuse into it the spirit of the composition. The other 
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Herr Abt is much delighted with the reception which Phila- 
delphians—not only German but natives—have extended him. 


He left for New York on Saturday, the 18th, but will return. 
M.A.T. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 23. Although writing from this 
city, I will speak first of a New York matter, The proverb 
saith it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. In visiting the 
Central Park Garden and viewing the internal changes, esprc- 
fally the addition of those great mirrors which illusively double 
the size of the crowd of visitors, one may ask if the point of 
the proverb may not be predicated of that pistol shot, which, 
in the fulfillment of its fatal function, prevented the desecra- 
tion of those consecrated precints by the Ninth Regiment Band 
with its tawdry trappings and brazen flare. 

Theo. Thomas (the entire sixty of him,) has a pre-emptive 
right there, which, not even the thief of a four-hundred mile 
railway ought successfully to dispute. 

If that sea of glass adds to the resonant quality of the place, 
let all rejoice that the former genii of the locality are re-instated, 
undisplaced by those less worthy. 

The name of Theo. Thomas, (multifariously meant as before) 
i now a musical household memory and anticipation in every 
city in the land. The make-up of a Thomas Concert pro- 
gramme is known to be always one of predominating excel- 
lence. 

I enclose a copy of that for last evening as illustration of the 
classic element promised for each Thursday evening. 

NOTICE.—Every Thursday evening the second part of the 
Programme will consist of compositions of a higher order, a8 
movements from Symphonies, Classical Overtures, etc. 


1 Festival March, (New)........-+5+ 
2 Overture.—‘‘Oberon,”....... 20.6645 
3 Walts.—“Wine, Women and Song,’’... 





4 Minuetto.—Symphony E flat........-.00000es Mozart. 

5 Ballet.—*‘Faunt,”. 0.0.2.2 wsveces dhe \ine'e ...-Gounod. 

6 Overture.—‘‘Egmont,”’........ see. sees eee Beethoven. 

7 sue, “Ocean Symphony,” Op. 42, Rubinstein. 

8 Introduction, Chorus and March..........+- Wagner. 

Third Act (Lohengrin) 

9 Overture. “La Gazza Ladra,”..... 26... ee ee eee Rossini. 
10 Waltz, ‘‘On the beautiful blue Danube,”...... Strauss. 
11 Polka, ‘Gracioso,”..... 2.0.6. eeceeee ecccces...seans 
12 March, ‘‘Tannhaeuser,”........-..00-ss e000 Wagner. 


The listening to such a programma, devoid, as it is, of the 
solo element, is like the view in a gallery of great paintings, 
in which if there be portraits of persons, (solos) they are buf 
the adjuncts ina great design. The énly soloist here was the 
conductor, and his instrument, the baton. But his unob- 
trusiveness offers a marked contrast to the frantic air sawing 
frequently and fruitlessly indulged in by persons occupying 
the conductor’s stand, and even to the fanciful batonic 
gyrations with which the elder Jullien was wont to ‘‘conduct” 
the audience. 

One other matter which will interest all ‘ ‘orthodox’ Boston- 
jane, because Mr. Hepworth’s name is associated with it- 
As is well known, his new Society meets for worship in Stein- 
way Hall. The singing is purely congregational, my good 
friend, Mr. Sigismund Lasar, being the organist. On mect- 
ing him recently he said, ‘‘I can now adopt the language of 
old Simeon: Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace. I have long wished, but scarce dared hope to hear an 
American congregation sing Luther's ‘Kin feste Burg is, 
unser Gott;? buton last Sanday morning it was sung in 
Steinway Hall. We are to use it six Sundays consecutively, 
to make it familiar.” 

A Brooklyn item of interest is the lately promulgated 
annual statement of the Philharmonic directors, from which 
it appears that after paying conduc‘or, (Mr. Bergmann) 
orchestra, (60 picked men of the New York Philharmonic one 
hundred), soloists, &c., they have two thousand and eight 
dollars and odd cents in the treasury. Whereupon the Daily 
Eagle advises them to take a hint from Theodore Thomas, and 
use the surplus in providing the material to ‘‘lighten and 
freshen” their future programmes. The city will furnish 
music in Prospect Park on Saturdays during the summer, 
commencing June 1. T. E. A. 
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chorus by the Combined Societies was Abt’s “‘Siegesg 4 
der Deutschen’: it was given with a burly spirit, but sadly 
lacked refinement. The participating societies did well in 
allotted parts; but singing out of tune was chiefly the trouble. 
The Maennerchor in Abt’s ‘‘Vineta” were very forcible. The 
Vocal Union carried the palm for delicate singing; it is 
feeble in forces, but the way in which they rendered Abt’s 
“Water Lily”? was very agreeable. Mr. Kopta in his solo 
was particularly happy. The orchestra were conducted by 
Abt. Miss Krause did not by any means deserve the encore 
she received for singing ‘‘Verlegenheit”; it was due chiefly 
to the fact of Abt accompanying her. Mr. Gastel sang his 
solo with much more fire than usual, and was loudly encored; 
in response he sang Abt’s “‘Schlafe wohl,” and was very suc- 
cessful in it. 

The Mendelssohn Trio was excellently played, Mr. Hennig 
especially deserving praise. 





The School Festival. 

When we said the good music was all over, we did 
not realize that one of the most beautiful and most 
suggestive of our annual festivals was coming round 
so soon The event of last week was the Fifth Masi- 
cal Exhibition of the High and Grammar Schools of 
the city of Boston, under tbe direction of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Music, of which Dr. Upnam is 
still at the head. This was an occasion most delight- 
ful and inspiring, both to the participants, and to the 
few thousands who were favored with the card of in- 
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vitation. There has been much complaint in past 
years that the members of the city government mon- 
opolized the distribution of the tickets, and that not 
even the music committee were allowed much influ- 
ence in it. This time a partial remedy was found in 
giving the performance twice, on the afternoons of 
Wednesday and Saturday, May 22 and 25th,—the 
latter opportunity being for the special benefit of the 
parents of the children who sang, and surely no class 
had a better right. But even then, the Music Hall 
twice filled contained but asmall portion of the many 
who desire to witness such a manifestation of the 
most beautiful and most expressive phase of culture 
and refinement in our public schools. 

There was no exhibition this year of the Primary 
and youngest scholars ; and there were no specimens 
of the musical or the “vocal-gymnastic” drill, illus- 
trating the mode of teaching, as on former occasions ; 
the old wearisome practice of speech-making, eulogy 
and exhortation, had been wisely dropped some years 
ago ;—so that now it was something rather higher 
than an Exhibition ; it was purely a musical, and we 
might almost say, an Artistic Festival. A pro- 
gramme of geod music, choral and orchestral, well 
selected, well arranged, was carried through without 
interruption. One enjoyed the children of course, 
and these evidences of their wise training and great 
progress ; one also enjoyed music. 

With the first sounds of the Voluntary on the great 
Organ,—one of the effective French Offertory pieces, 
(would not strains more joyous and more tranquil, 
with less of the tragic opera intensity, have been 
more in the spirit of the hour %), brilliantly played 
by Mr. Swarvanp, one of the principal and most 
successful music teachers in the schools, that beauti- 
ful kaleidoscopic scene, which need not be again de- 
scribed, began to repeat itself, more beautiful than 
ever, of the long files of white-robed blooming girls, 
entering from all points and moving with mathemat- 
ical, say musical precision to their several places on 
the great amphitheatrical platform, built up around 
the organ ; then the boys of the Grammar Schools in 
many streams converging into the central space and 
backgronnd ; closely packed in front of them was 
the orchestra of the Harvard Symphony concerts ; 
finally, with quick military word and step, two bat- 
talions (tenor and bass), from the Latin and the Eng- 
lish High Schools, forming to the right and left in 
front of all. This one scene was enough to show how 
unity of measured movement, the joy of harmony, 
the freedom of law, pervades the whole school disci- 
pline. As for the picturesque ensemble, with the 
contrasts of white and colors, it seemed to rival the 
apple blossom glory of the condtry in that very week, 
while the compact mass of ‘‘sober-suited” boys might 
well suggest the patches of ploughed land. 

The conductor, Mr. Jutius E1cqgrere, general 
Supervisor of Musical Instruction in’all the sehools, 
and having the immediate charge of that in the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, stood at his] desk in the 
centre, and at the tap of his baton the whole 1400 
singers rose like one, and sang in four-part harmony 
a grand old Choral, “Praise God, ye people, with ac- 
cord,” ascribed to Nicolaus Hermann, 1554. It was 
given with great precision both of time and tune, 


with a free, full delivery of tone,—perhaps somewhat 
too uniformly loud ; but making fair allowance for 
the blatant quality of unsubdued boys’ voices, it was 
good honest choral singing, grandly impressive. The 
tenors told well; but we confess our inability to pal- 
pably identify the bass sounds with the battalion qn 
the left ; whether the voices were too few in propor- 
tion, or too undeveloped, or whether the fault lay in 
our own sense of hearing, or our place, we know not ; 
or whether the voices were covered up by the instru- 
ments ; for, what with orchestra and organ, bass there 
was in plenty.—Next came a fine piece, solo and 
chorus, also in four parts, from Mendelssohn’s Lauda 
Sion: “Sing of judgment, sing of mercies,” &c., in 
which the solos were sung by the pupils of the Girls’ 
High and Normal, Highland (Roxbury), and Dor- 
chester High Schools. The solos were given with 
right musical and true expression, and in the respon- 








ses the full chorus poured in like a broad uplifting 
floodtide. Here, as in all the singing, one could not 
help remarking the vast improvement within a few 
years, and from year to year, in the average quality 
of tone in these young voices; it shows that they 
have been developed, so far as it is possible in class 
teaching, upon sougd principles ; that the voice has 
not been forced beyond its natural and easy compass, 
but has acquired strength by daily exercise within 
the medium range of tones. 

Next, the Orchestra of over fifty instruments gave 
an effective rendering of Weber’s “Jubilee” Over- 
ture,—a fitting prelude to the jubilant choruses that 
followed. These were the Glee by Macfarren 
(“Light and laughing summer sky”’) a light, quick, 
buoyant melody, which rang out cheerily and sweet- 
ly, though the outline was not quite so perfect (at 
least on the first day) as that of the slower move- 
ments; a Trio: “The heaving Billow,” by Verdi, 
not in his overstrained and morbid mood at all, but 
healthful, tranquilizing, and delightful ; it was even 
delicately sung ; lastly, a spirited and jovial ‘Sailor 
Chorus” by Wallace, with a liquid, graceful turn of 
melody, that went to a charm, so that there was loud 
call for a repetition. 

Here came pause for a few minutes, filled with that 
peculiar, fascinating lawless music, the multitudinous 
hum and brook-like babble of all those young voices 
eagerly engaged in talk. The sumptuous Overture to 
Semiramide opened the second part of the Concert. 
A “Chorus of Angels,” in four parts (soprani and 
alti), from Benedict’s “Legend of St. Cecilia” 
was very evenly and purely sung by the pupils of the 
several Girls’ High Schools. And then came the 
noblest selection in the programme, the Chorus with 
Soli (by pupils of the High Schools) from Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalie: “Heaven and earth display,” &c. 
This was the highest effort, and, artistically, the 
crowning achievement of the concert; the chorus, 
twice returning after the subdued and sweet reflective 
solo passages, rang out with a sublime effect. The 
solo by the collective Contraltos was particularly 
rich. All that was needed to the full intention of the 
composition was bass voices. But the excitement 
reached a climax in the ‘National Hymn,” compos- 
ed for the occasion by Mr. Eichberg. The words, 
which have been much admired, are understood to 
have been written by his daughter, and are as fol- 


lows : 

To thee, 0 country, great and free, 
With trusting hearts we cling, 

Our voices tuned by joyous love, 
Thy power and praices sing. 

Upon thy mighty faithful heart 
We lay our burdens down; 

Thou art the only friend who feels 
Their weight without a frown. 

For thee we daily work and strive, 
To thee we give our love, 

For thee with fervor deep we pray, 
To Him who dwells above. 

O God. preserve our father’s land, 
Let Peace its ruler be, 

And let her happy kingdom stretch 
From north to south-most sea. 


The flowing and spontaneous melody, conceived 
in a happy moment, full of fervor and of unfeigned 
exaltation, harmonized with a musician’s skill, and 
set in good orchestral relief, was sang with a will, and 
wrought a marked sensation in the audience. Both 
times it had to be repeated, and with increased effect. 
A stranger in the balcony, a Southern clergyman, 
was so excited by it, that he claimed leave under the 
inspiration of the Hymn, “as an ex-Confederate 
South Carolinian,” to call for three cheers for “Our 
Common Country,” and they were given heartily and 
ringingly, and then came the repetition of the music. 
The new hymn “took” decidedly, nor can we won- 
der that it did. That the tune is really unique and 
in the best sense new, it might be hasty to assert at 
once; and whether it be simple, grand, inspir- 
ed enough to gain a deep hold on the general heart 
and be the Nation’s Hymn (for some predict that) is 
what time only can decide. 

After a charming chorus by Hatton: “Who will 
to the greenwood hie?” between the two stanzas of 
which Mr. Eichberg had interpolated a graceful solo 
in Waltz measure, the singing of “Qld Hundred,” 
with the audience rising and joining in the last verse, 
brought these most interesting exercises to a close, 
and all went away edified and happy, and occupied 
with more thoughts on the whole matter of this musi- 
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cal school culture, than we have room to e ven hint of 
now. Among the sentiments awakened, gratitude to 
those who have been and are the wise, devoted lead- 
ers in this noble movement, was one of the readiest 
and strongest. 


Conservatory Concerts. 

The New Enecianp ConsERVATORY gave its 
“224th Recital,”—an artists’ chamber concert, or 
rather matinée, for the instruction of its pupils, in 
Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesday, May 22, with this 
interesting programme : . 


Quintet in E flat, Opus 16, for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon . 
Allegro moderato,—Andante,—Allegro non troppo. 
Mr. J. C. D, Parker, Messrs. Kutsleb, Weber, or- 


ber 
. +s Weber. 


mann, and Becher. 
Song, ‘‘A lonely Arab maid,” (from Oberon). ... 
Miss Addie 8. Ryan. 
Piano Solo, “Songs Without Words,’’....... Mendelssohn. 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker. 
Masini. 


Song, ‘‘C’est Vespagne,”.......+...00- eescceceee 
Miss Addie 8. Ryan. 

The Quintet, with the original wind instruments, 
(it is more commonly ‘> as arranged for strings), 
was a rare treat. Mr. Parker played the piano 
part most artistically, and every one of the other 
instruments was entirely satisfactory; the horn, es- 
pecially, has very difficult passages which it perform- 
ed with great ease and evenness. Miss Ryan sang 
the song from Oberon with good expression, and her 
voice seemed firmer than when we heard her last. 

The Boston Conservatory (Mr. Ercupera’s) 
had a quarterly exhibition of the Pupils in the Music 
Hall last Monday afternoon. The programme in- 
cluded organ, pianoforte, violin, and solo vocal 
pieces: and all of the eighteen numbers spoke well 
for the system of instruction and the promise of the 
pupils. The two most remarkable instances of talent 
and of progress, perhaps, were the playing of 
Weber’s Concertstiick by Miss Emity Spicer, her 
teacher, Mr. Leonwarp, sketching in the orchestral 
accompaniment on a second piano, and the Violin 
Solo (Eichberg’s Reminiscences from J. Puritani) 
by Miss Persis Bett. Master Van Raatte’s 
performance of Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie Caprice was 
also a very neat piece of violin playing for so young 
alad. A little dot of a girl, too, only nine years 
old, Miss Liry Caanpier, played some Violin 
Variations by no means badly. The organ playing 
of Miss Atice Spicer (a Choral Vorspiel by Bach, 
and the Allegro from Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata ) 
is worthy of mention ; so too the execution of Rink’s 
Concerto for the flute stop on the organ, by a small 
boy bearing the great name of S. Bach! (William 
Shakspeare sang not long ago in a Leipzig Con- 
servatory Concert.) The singing by pupils of Mme. 
JOHANNSEN and of Mr. GLocenerR-CasTELui did 
credit to their faithful and judicious training. 








The sudden death of Mr. Francis G. Hix, which 
occurred a week ago at his residence in Newtonville, 
was a painful blow to very many musical and other 
friends of the deceased, who, by his sweet and kindly 
disposition, his rare modesty, his sincere interest in 
Art and fellow artists, and his zeal for their success, 
more almost than for his own, had become attached 
tohim. Mr. Hillwas among the first of Boston 
young men who went to Germany to study music. 
He returned a really accomplished pianist, bat his 
extreme modesty, ever inclined to underrate his own 
abilities, kept him from public performance. As a 
teacher he was faithful and successful, and as a friend 
all who have come within his quiet sphere have valu- 


Music Abrowd. 


Vienna. A corespondent of the London Musical 
Standard writes : 


Anton Rubinstein has taken a formal farewell of 
the public, and mast feel himself highly flattered at 
the ovation his last appearance gave rise to. His en- 
gagement as artistical director of the “Society of the 
Friends of Music” was brought to a close at their 
last extra concert, upon the conclusion of which, in 
the presence of the committee and the assembled 
members, besides all the professionals and amateurs 
who had taken part in the concerts, a most elegant 
bat6n was handed to him. 

On the 24th of April his newest opera was pro- 
duced at the Hofoper, entitled “Feramors.” The 
music is good, but set, mos: unfortunately, to a very 
weak ‘libretto, a circumstance which will materially . 
interfere with its success. 

The Italian Opera performances, of which Mme. 
Patti was the star, have been brought to their con- 
clusion ; but not without one of those manifestations 
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in her honor which greet her wherever she oes. 
The descent of bouquets and wreaths, which almost 
buried “la Diva,” was copious wnd beyond compari- 
son, in fact it was so extraordinarily heavy, that the 
fair reclpient—gquite moved to tears at the favor of 
the audience—had to solicit the assistance of six 
attendants in order to convey them to her dressing- 
room. [Besides ‘these marks of favor, the accom- 
plished bénéficiare received several costly presents, 
such asa silver table service, a bouquet-holder, most 
lavishly jewelled, and a splendid bracelet, ornament- 
ed with precious stones of great value. 

Wagner is expected here very shortly, and will 
treat us to a very grand concert, at which composi- 
tions of his own will be interspersed with some of 
Beethoven’s and Gluck’s. The foundations ot his 
Nibelungen Theatre at Baireuth are already being 
laid. It will cost 100,000 thalers alone to build it, 
and the expenses of the performances which will be 
given in order to illustrate his ideas of what an opera 
should be, will absorb another 150,000 thalers. 
When we add 50,000 thalers for defraying the ex- 
pense of the costly machinery which is necessary to 
the success of the music, we arrive at a total of 
300,000 thalers, a sum equal to about £45,000. 
This is a heavy expenditure for the production of a 
musical and dramatical composition; bat what we 
must expect in future, if Wagner’s ideas make rapid 
progress. 

Parts. Mr. Oakeley writes to the London Choir 
under date of May 8, about the 13th Concert of the 
Conservatoire (45th season), giving the programme, 
as follows : 





Symphonie en ut......... ccc ceeeeeee seeeee Beethoven. 
POR WERT: 010.0 000 00000005 nesecensesedcneceessee Mozart. 
Choeur. 

Concerto pour violin. ........6..... 00000 Mendel*sohn. 
Mr. J. White 
Cheeur des Genies d’Oberon. ....... 0... 6.600000 ees Weber. 
Ouvertere de Ruy Blas.... ..........seee0e Mendelssohn. 

Scene et Bénédiction des Drapeaux du Siege de 
COPING, . rcverercccerscercccssevcessceseeees ni. 


solo chanté par M. Gailbard. 


The orchestra, under the direction of George 
Hainl, played with its accustomed perfection of exe- 
eution. In res to elaborate finish, no orchestras 
within my recollection—at Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
oa even at Vienna—snrpnss that of the justly re- 
nowned band of the Paris Conservatoire, althongh 
the French reading of the music of the greatest com- 
posers falls short of that of the Germans in breadth 
and grandeur of conception. This was felt in some 

arts of Beethoven’s first Symphony, and especially 
in the trio of its third movement—played, notwith- 
standing the exception about to be taken, with mar- 
vellous refinement, grace, and brilliancy—at a point 
when the first violins, hurrying back to the opening 
subject, introduced a sforzando so suddenly and em- 
owen A to prodace an effect somewhat sensa- 
tional. The passage elicited from the impulsive 
audience a burst of applause, and the whole move- 
ment was re-demanded and repeated after loud calls 
of “bis” from ali parts of the hall. Scarcely less 
applause followed a magnificent performance * of 
Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas, which glorious overture ox- 
hibits no trace of having been written against time 
by a composer whose popularty throughout musical 
Europe seems to be approaching that of Mozart. 
Mention of the latter great name shall not here occur 
without adding that his divine Ave Verum was sung 
by the chorus with more attention to light and shade, 
with more devotional! feeling—in a word, better than 
in any country I had heard it given. 

The operas Les Huguenots and Faust—always in- 
teresting to hear in this capital,—at the Theatre 
Frangais, and Tyovatore and Norma at the Theatre 
Italien, are at present less remarkable from a musical 
than from a scenic point of view. The Lyrique 
Company have given an interesting revival of 
Weber's neglected “Sylvana,” and at the Opera 
Comique Mozart’s Figaro,and (by way of contrast 
in every repect) Ambroise Thomas's Mignon have 
been the most recent representations. 


London. 
A NEW ITALIAN TENOR. 
(From the Times, May 6.) 

Since the début of the late Signor Giuglini at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in 1856, when Mr. Lumley was 
manager, no new comer of the sterner sex has ever 
been received with such marked and continuous en- 
thusiasm as Signori Italo Campanini, who made his 
debut before a London audience in Gennaro ( Lucrezia 
Borgia), with Mile. Tietjens (the Duchess of Fer- 
rara), Signor Rota—another new comer—(Buke 
Alphonso), and Madame Trebelli-Bettini (Maffeo 
Orsini}. Of Signor Rota we may say at once that 
he made a very favorable impression, that he has a 





powerfnl voice, a fine stage presence, and both as 
actor and singer gave evidence of qualifications far 
beyond the ordinary. But almost exclusive attention 
was bestowed upon the new tenor, who, after the 
ballad “Di Pescatore,” in which Gennaro tells the 
brief history of his life to Lucrezia, was at once ac- 
cepted. e cannot enter minutely into a judgment 
of his qualifications now ; but we may say without 
hesitation thata more genuine and beautiful tenor 
voice, a more finished delivery, more thoroughly 
satisfactory phrasing, and more general musical in- 
telligence, have not been known for very many years 
on the Italian stage. That Signor Campanini is al- 
ready an accomplished artist there can be no doubt. 
That the whole audience—the most crowded of the 
season—thought so was shown by the enthusiastic 
applause which followed every one of his efforts. 
The conclusion of the Opera was like the begin- 
ning—a triumph for the young singer, who was three 
times called before the curtain, in company with 
Mile. Tietjens and Signor Rota. We must not for 
get to state that Mme. Trebelli received the custom- 
ary encore in “II segrete per esser felice,”’ which she 
sang as well as ever. If this Signor Campanini, as 
we believe to be the case, is the same who has been 
singing the chief part in Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin so 
often at Bologna and Florence, he must be an Italian 
tenor altogether out of the way. 

The operas this week have been :—Don Pasquale, 
with Mlle. Marimon (Monday); Faust, with Mlle. 
Marie Roze (Tuesday night); and Lucrezia Borgia, 
second appearance of Signor Campanini (Thursday). 
Linda di Chamouni is announced for to-night—first 
appearance of Mile. Clara Louise Kellogg, after an 
absence of four years. 


Rorart Apert Hau. The first of the promis- 
ed series of grand Choral Concerts, with M. Gounod 
as conductor, was given on Wednesday afternoon, 
by command of the Queen, who honored the per- 
formance with her presence. 

The hall to all appearance was as full as it could 
easily be—area, amphitheatre, great gallery, picture 
gallery, and balconies on either side of the organ 
being seemingly crowded, while very few boxes in 
any one of the three tiers, so far as we could observe, 
were unoccupied. It is computed that some 7,000 

ople were present ; and the spectacle was in the 

ighest degree imposing. The chorus filled the 
orchestra to the roof. The lady singers were all 
placed in front—with their variegated costumes, a 
pretty sight, of course—the gentlemen behind them, 
crowding both sides of the organ. We are informed 
that the number of singers was 1,134—346 sopranos, 
194 altos, 236 tenors, and 358 basses, in two equal 
choirs. It would be difficult to find place in the 
orchestra for another singer, although we believe that 
the Albert Hall Choral Society numbers in its ranks 
a good many more members. 

M. Gounod, on taking his place as conductor, re- 
ceived a hearty welcome ; and if to him is due the 
credit of having trained this large body of choristers, 
a hearty welcome was his right on this account alone, 
putting aside his other and more widely recognized 
claims. The choir is caretully balanced in its various 
sections, and sings for the most part well in tune, 
attacks with good accent, can sing piano as easily as 
forte, gradugte, when nevessary, from one to the 
other, and only wants a little more finish of detail, 
and of what is understood as ‘“‘chiar’oscuro,” to be- 
come a choir of first-rate excellence. Such qualities 
as this large body of singers already exhibits are much 
to boast of. What was done sounded in the greater 
number of instances as effectively as could be desir- 
ed, and warranted a belief that, in unaccompanied 
choral part-song especially, a vast deal may yet be 
achieved at Albert Hall. True, there were not many 
examples ot elaborate part-writing in the selection ; 
nevertheless, what there really was seemed in no way 
to puzzle the choir; and perhaps the two pieces to 
which the expletive “elaborate” most justly applies— 
one by Palestrina, the other by J. S. Bach—were 
among the most successful efforts of the day. 

We append the programme entire : — 

“Te Deum,” composed by C. Gounod. “Adoro 
Te” (Catholic Hymn), harmonized by Ch. Gounod. 
“Kyrie” (Mass, “O regem Cccli,” Palestrina), ar- 
ranged by Ch. Gounod. “O Jesus, my Lord,” J. S. 
Bach, arranged by Ch. Gounod. “Old Hundredth” 
(Psalm), harmonized by Ch. Gounod. [‘I loved a 
Lass” (French Pavane, 16th century), harmonized 
and arranged by Ch. Gounod. ‘“O! the sweet Con- 
tentment” (Pastorale, 1650), harmonized by Ch. 


Gounod. “Love me true, dear Lassie,” Jacques 
Lefevre (Pastorale, 1613), harmonized by Ch. 
Gounod.] “Ave Verum,” Mozart, arranged by Ch. 
Gounod. “Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn,” harmonized 


“O Filii et Filiw,” Leisring, ar- 


by Ch. Gounod. 
“Hallelujah Chorus” (from 


ranged by Ch. Gounod. 
the Messiah), Handel. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vecal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Dolly Varden. Song. Hunt. 50 
- ee “5 Brockway. 50 
Two songs in popular style, bearing on the new 
fashion. Each has a Splendid Illustrated Title-page. 
I’m just as happy, Darling. Song and Chorus. 
3. Gtod. Harrington. 30 
“He’s coming. coming, coming ! 
My dariing’s coming home.” 
Very pretty chorus. 


Dream of the Better Land. 
toe. 


Eb 

Barker. 30 
“T dream, I dream of pleasant lands, 

And fair and clou ‘less shores."’ 


A pleasant and easy duet. Carry it home for next 
Sunday evening. 


Lilla Darling. Songand Chorus. 3. Eb to f. 
M’Neal. 30 
“ Come and sing your song to me, 
Lilla, Lilla darling!” 
One of the ‘soft blue eyes and golden hair’’ style 
of ballads, and is very sweet and pleasing. 


How ’shamed I was. 2. Eb toe. 
“He kissed me thrice, 
And said it was nice.” 
Very merry melody. Comic, and with a “lady’s,” 
and ‘‘gentleman’s version. 


I dreamed that I dwelt beside a Stream. Song 
and Chorus. 38. C toe. Keller. 30 
“She seemed to me as a beautiful dream, 
Too sweet for earth and woe.”’ 


A very beautiful Contralto, (or Base or Barytone) 
song. Rich and tranquil music and words. 


Duet. 3. 


Bagnell. 30 


Instrumental. 
Dolly Varden Galop. 50 
re « — Schottische. 50 
sal «Waltz. 50 


Here comes Dolly, at last, the lady herself, in splen- 
did colors, on every title page. As the picture is 
worth the price, the music is of course thrown in, but 
will pay well for the playing. 


Adieu. Waltz. 3. C. Missud. 30 


Varies to the key of Gand of F. Is quite original, 
and therefore has the merit of giving you somethlng 
pretty to hear that you have not heard before. 


Faust. Fantasie Brillante. 5. S. Smith. 1.00 


Sixteen pages of brilliant music. The airs comprise 
quite a number from the opera, and the composer has 
managed to invest them with iderable additional 
‘brightness’ without introducing anything of great 
difficulty. Good piece for exhibitions. 


Thirty Sonatas by Domenica Scarlatti. Edited 
by C. Banck. No.3. 4. F. 35 


The appearance of these Sonatas will at once awaken 
the curiosity of players, as Scarlatti was, not an ‘‘old 
master,” but a great-grandfather of those we usually 
style ‘fold,’ and these Sonatas, now first published 
are, perhaps, the very first in that form ever com- 

. To Herr Carl Banck belongs the merit of 
ringing them to light, and of “editing” them by 
making such slight changes as were absolutely neces- 
sary to fit t for the Piano forte, an instrument 
nét dreamed of at the time of their composition. 

No. 3 is really musical, and is not a bad piece either 

for Piano, Reed Organ or Pipe Organ. 


Books. 


SparKiinG Rusies. A Collection of Sunday 
School Masic. By Asa Hull and Harvey San- 
ders, Esq. 35 


To produce a good 8. 8. Singing book, one must not 
only be a good composer, but a good teacher and a 
good Sunday School man, and have aleo a very fine 
tact. The last, certainly, will be conceded to the gen- 
tlemen who compiled the ‘‘Rubies.”” The text itself 
is very readable. as the titles it contains are novel and 
well chosen, and the tunes will be found to be as good 
as their names. 


Tre Pitertm™’s Harr. A choice Collection 
of Sacred Music. By Asa Hull. 60 


One will exclaim, on seeing this, ‘just the thing for 
our Vestry !” and the good deacons and young men who 
go around to neighborhood prayer meetings, willecho, 
“the best pocket-singing book we have seen!"’ It is 
that. There are 224 pages, and each page has a great 
deal on it, But all is, somehow, very conveniently 
fitted in, and the print, although small, is very clear 
and distinct. The selection of tunes, new and old, is 
all that can be desired. 








ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
1. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c, 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 

















